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ROOT CROPS, &c. 

We have from time to time pressed upon our 
readers the propriety of giving more attention to 
the growing of root crops, and it appears to us that, 
as the spring is now beginning to develope it- 
self and a few weeks will enable agriculturists to 
break ground in every direction, the present is a 
fit occasion to bring the subject once more to 
their notice, and respectfully to urge the proprie- 
ty of adopting it upon their consideration. We 
have viewed for some time past, with feelings of 
no ordinary pride, a becoming interest awakening 
among many intelligent farmers to the improve- 
of their stock, and this cireumstance has given us 
the more pleasure, as we hold it true beyond all 
contradiction, that for any one to succeed in the 
improvement of his stock, it is necessary for him 
to adopt the root culture, as a part of his system 
of husbandry, because a variety of root-feed is 
just as essential to the preservation of stock in 
good condition, as that it is important to give toa 
milch-cow succulent food to encourage the secre- 
tion of milk; and we hold it also equally true, 
that wherever the root crop is adopted, a meliora- 
ted condition of the soil will follow as a necessa~ 
ry consequence; for it is as certain as that the mag- 
het attracts stecl, that wherever roots are plenti- 
ful, cattle are well fed, and, of course, make large 
quantities of manure. It may be said that roots are 
exhausting crops—that may be very true—but if 
they be so, they furnish ample means of resusci- 
tation ; if the produce is, as it should be, mainly 
fed on the farm, and they serve too in an emi- 
nent degree as cleansers of the soil, and as such 
are decidedly useful in preparing it for small grain 
and other crops requiring similar preparation. 

Besides the advantages to result to the agricul- 
turist in the meliorated candition of his soil—in 
the improvement of his stock generally—in the 
greatly enhanced quantity and quality of his milk 
and butter—and in the increased plentifulness of 





his house—the adoption of the root culture toa 
degree proportionate to the size of his farm and 
to the necessities and comforts of the inmates of 
his dwelling, and the tenants of his barn-yard and 
stables,—we say besides these advantagcs—and 
they are great and of infinite importance—he will 
be enabled not only to raise more hogs, but to 
keep them in better condition. Having premised 
thus much, it may neither be out of place to say 
something of the particular kinds of roots which 
we are desirous to see universally cultivated, nor 
unacceptable to briefly notice the modes of their 
cultivation respectively. And, as being first in or- 
der, we will commence with the potato, which 
as anarticle of human food has done more to- 
wards the sustenance of mankind than any thing 
else of the vegetable family, saving and excepting, 
perhaps, wheat, and we think the proposition 
might be sustained, that an acre of ground in the 
potato culture can be made to support twice as 
many as the same quantity of land in wheat; but 
of this it is not our object to speak, it is sufficient 
for our present purpose, to state, that the nutri- 
tive matter of potatoes is fully equal to one-fourth 
its entire bulk, and therefore not only a highly 
healthful article of food, but one which can be 
profitably raised. Now for the modes of cul- 


culture. 
OF THE POTATO. 


Spurrier’s method.—*“Be careful,” says he, “to 
procure some good sets; that is, to pick a quan- 
tity of the best kind of potatoes perfectly sound 
and of a tolerable large size; these are to be 
prepared for planting by cutting each root into 
two, three or more pieces, minding particularly 
that each piece be furnished with at least one or 
two eyes, which is sufficient. Being thus pre- 
pared, they are to be planted in rows not less than 
eighteen inches distance : if they are to be plongh- 
ed between, they must not be Jess than three feet, 
and if four feet apart the more eligible.” 

“The best method I have found by experience 
is to make a trench either with the spade or 
plough, about five inches deep, and putting long 
dung or straw at the bottom, and laying the sets 
on it at their proper distances, which is from 9 
to 12 igehes apart, covering them -with mould. 
They” must be kept clean from weeds.” 

Mr. Knight’s plan.—“He recommends the 
planting of whole potatoes, and those only which 





are of fine medium size—none to be of Jess 
weight than four ounces. The earlier sorts, and, 
indeed, all which seldom attain a greater height 
than two feet are to be planted about four or five 
inches apart in the rows, centre from centre, the 
crown ends upwards, the rows to be from 2 feet 6 
inches to three feet asunder. The late potatoes, 
which produce a haulm above $ feet in height, are 
to be planted 5 or 6 inches apart, centre from cen- 
tre,in rows 4 or 5 feet asunder. The potatoes 
to point north and south and to be well ma- 
nured.” 

Mackenzie’s plan.—“Work the ground till it is 
completely reduced and free from root weeds. 
Three ploughings, with frequent harrowings and 
rollings are necessary in most cases, before the 
land is in a suitable condition. When this is ae- 
complished form the drills; place the manure in 
the drills, plant above it, reverse the drills for 
covering it and the seed, then harrow the drills in 
length. 

It is not advantageous to to cut the seed into 
small slips ; for the strength of the stem at the 
outset depends in direct proportion upon the vig- 
or and power of the seed plant. The seed plant, 
therefore, ought to be large, rarely smaller than 
the fourth part of the potato; and if the seed is of 
small size, one half of the potato may be profitably 
used. Atall events, rather err in giving over- 
large seed than in making it too small; because, 
by the first error, no great loss can ever be sus- 
tained ; whereas, by the other, a feeble and late 
crop may be the consequence. When the seed 
is properly cut, it requires from 10 to 1200 weight 
of potatoes, from 124 to 15 bushels, where the 
rows are at 27 inches distance ; but this general- 
ly depends greatly upon the size of the potatoes 
used ; if they are large a greater weight may be 
required ; but the extra quantity will be abun- 
dantly repaid by the superiority of the crop, which 
large seed usually produces. Plant éarly in May.” 

Another method by the same—* Dig the earth 
12 inches deep, if the soil will allow it—open a 
hole 12 inches in diameter, 6 inches deep, put 
horse dung or long litter therein, about $ inches 
thick—upon this dung or litter plant a potato 
whole, upon which a little more dung should be 
shaken, and then the earth should be put thereon. 
Take care that the potatoes be 16 inches apart. 
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When the young shoots make their appearance 
they should have fresh mould drawn around them 
with a hoe; they should again be earthed when 
the shoots make a second appearance. A plen- 
tiful supply of mould should be given them. A 
gentleman obtained from a single root thus plant- 
ed very nearly 40 lbs. weight of large potatoes, 
‘and from almost every other root upon the same 
plot of ground from 15 to 20 Ibs. weight.” 

Plan recommended in the new British Farm- 
ers? Calendar—Make the tilth fine, and upon the 
ridge from 20 to 40 cart-loads of manure to the a- 
cre must be put, which must be well stirred in 
with the last ploughing. From 10 to 15 bushels 
will plant an acre, and the eyes need only be us- 
ed, two or three of them being laid together. Dis- 
tance between the plants from 6 to 10 inches, be- 
tween the rows from 24 to 3 feet. 


Barnum’s plan.—*Plough deep and pulverize 
well by thoroughly harrowing ; manure with com- 
post, decomposed vegetables or barnyard manure; 
the latter preferable. When coarse or raw manure 
is used it must be spread and ploughed in imme- 
diately. Stiff clay soil should always be plough- 
ed the fall previous. Lay your land in drills 27 
inches apart, with a small plough, calculated for 
turning a deep narrow furrow running north and 


south ; lay on the bottom of the drills 2 inches of 


well rotted barn-yard manure, or its equivalent, 
then drop your potatoes, if of the common size, or 
what is more important, that they contain the u- 
sual quantity of eyes—if more they should be cut 
to prevent too many stalks shooting up together : 
put a single potato in the drills or trenches 10 in- 
ches apart, the first should remain uncovered un- 
til the second one is deposited, to place them di- 
agonally in the drills, which will afford more space 
between the potatoes one way, than if laid at 
right angles in the rows. The covering may be 
performed with a hoe, first hauling in the furrow 
raised on each side the drill, then carefully take 
from the centre of the space the soil to fin- 
ish the covering to the depth of 3} or 4 inches; 
by taking the earth from the centre of the space 
on either side to the width of 3 inches, it will 
leave a drain of 6 inches in the centre of the space 
and a hill of 14 inches in width gently descend- 
ing from the drill to the drain, the width and 
depth of the drill will be sufficient to protect the 
plant against any injurious effects of a scorching 
sun or drenching rain. The drains in the centre 
‘will at all times be found sufficient to pass off the 
surplus water. 

“When the plant makes its appearance above 
the surface, the following mixture may be used : 
‘for each acre take 1 bushel of plaster and 2 bush- 





els good ashes, and sow it broadcast as even as 
possible, a moist day is preferable for this opera- 
tion, for want of it a still evening will do.” 

“The operation of hilling should be performed 
once and once only during the season : if repeated 
after the potato is formed it will cause young 
shoots to spring up, which retards the growth of 
the potato and diminishes its size. If weeds 
spring up at any time they should be kept down 
by the hand or hoe, which can be done without 
disturbing the growth of the stalk.” 

“My manner of hoeing or hilling is not to haul 
inthe earth from the space between the hills or 
rows, but to bring on fresh earth sufficient to 
raise the hill around the plant 14 or 2 inches; in 
a wet season the lesser quantity will be sufficient, 
in a dry one the larger will not be found too 
much. The substance for this purpose may con- 
sist of the scrapings of ditches or filthy streets, 
the earth from a barn yard that requires levelling: 
where convenient it may be taken from swamps, 
marshes, the beds and banks of rivers or small 
sluggish streams at low water. If planted on a 
clay soil, fresh loam taken at any depth from the 
surface even if it partakes largely of fine sand will 
be found an excellent top-dressing. If planted on 
a loamy soil, the earth taken from clay pits, clay 
or slaty soil will answer a valuable purpose : in 
fact there are but few farms in the country but 
what may be furnished with some suitable sub- 
stance for top-dressing if sought for. The hoe- 
ing and hilling may be performed with facility by 
the aid of a horse and cart, the horse travelling 
in the centre of a space between the drills, the 
cart-wheels occupying the two adjoining ones, 
thereby avoiding any disturbance or injury to the 
growing plants.” 

Mr. A. Robinson’s plan—He says :—* If } 
plant low ground I plough my ground in beds in 
a different direction for the water to drain off, 
then harrow lengthwise of the furrows and the 
small lands; having a number of them, side and 
side, I take a light sharp horse-harrow, and harrow 
crosswise of the beds, which pulverizes the ground 
and fits it well for planting, leaving a small space 
between the rows, which answers for two pur- 
poses, one for a guide for the rows for dropping : 
this is done by dropping in the middle of the 
tracks of the harrow, which is easily and cor- 
rectly performed, by any small boy. It also 
serves completely to fill up all cracks or holes, 
the seed lying fair and easy. I then drop my ma- 
nure directly over the seed potatoes, ayd when 
covered up, the seed is safe from inundat®n, by 
being some inches above the surrounding surface: 
the seed lies warm under this manure, the rains 


drain into the middle furrows. JI plant $ feet dis- 
tance; it takes the most of the surface that is pul- 
verized to cover the potatoes, and by the time 
they are twice well hoed, my hills areas I want 
them to be. They naturally rise high above the 
surface in the form of a sugar loaf: this hill is to 
turn off heavy rains, and it naturally keeps the 
potatoes from being too moist, as they are often 
injured thereby. I have found that 3 feet each 
way is the most proper distance to ensure a good 
crop; I plant $ common sized potatoes in the hill; 
it is no use to cut them: if cut small the vines 
come up small and weak, grow fast and fall 
down.” 

We have been thus particular in giving a con- 
densed view of the modes of culture as recom. 
mended by several distinguished agriculturists, 
because we look upon this root as, perhaps, the 
most important of the numerous kinds whieh 
have been brought into cultivation by man. We 
shall treat of others next week. 


REMEDY FOR THE BLOODY MURRAIN, 

A correspondent of the Genesee Farmer, gives 
in the following extract of a letter, a very sim- 
ple remedy for the cure of this disease. He 
says:— 

“ In answer to an inquiry in the Farmer a few 
weeks since, | would state, that I had an ox at- 
tacked with the bloody murrain this winter, s0 
violently, that in two or three hours, he had dis- 
charged between three and four gallons of blood. 
I remembered to have heard it said years ago, 
that the green leaves of the mullein, steeped in 
milk, was a certain remedy. I lost no time till 
I found some of the leaves, having to dig under 
the snow for them. They were steeped in new 
milk, and about three quarts of the tea poured 
off without straining, given to the ox, which pro- 
duced an immediate cure. I have since known 
a cow cured in the same way.” 

The above remedy being a simple one, and the 
ingredients within the reach of every farmer, 
should certainly entitle it to the test of experi- 
ment with every one who may have any of his 
cattle afflicted with this dreadful and fatal malady. 
We publish it with the view of eliciting attention, 
and would respectfully suggest to such of our 
readers, or others, as may try its curative powers 
to make report of the cases to us, in order that, if it 
really should prove to be a certain remedy, the 
owners of stock generally may be able to avail 
themselves of the information. 


Those who may turn in clover-leys this spring 
should top-dress with lime, evenif itbe but tes 





bushels to the acre. 
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CHARTER OF THE NEW JERSEY SILK 


COMPANY 

We are indebted to Mr. George Green, of 
Belvidere, New Jersey, for the subjoined copy of 
the act of incorporation of the above company; 
and we publish it for the information of others 
who may desire to form similar associations. This 
company calculate embracing within the range 
of the objects of their enterprize every branch of 
the business, from the raising of the mulberry to 
the manufacture ofthe silk into goods, and from 
the extent ‘of their ‘capital, $300,000, will, if 
properly conducted, add immensely to the value 
of landed estates in that part of the country. The 
soiland climate of New Jersey are very happily 
adapted to the silk culture; and we have no doubt 
that success will crown this noble undertaking. 
The company shall have our most fervent good 








wishes to that end. 
AN ACT TO INCORPORATE THE NEW JERSEY 
SILK MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

Wuereas, William C. Morris, George Green, 
and John M. Sherrard of Belvidere, in the coun- 
ty of Warren, have, by their petition, represent- 
ed that they are desirous of purchasing land. 
planting mulberry trees, raising and feeding silk 
worms, erecting and estabJishing manufactories of 
silk in all its various branches, and all articles of 
which it is acomponent part— Therefore, 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Council and Gen- 
eral Assembly of this State, and itis hereby en- 
acted by the authority of the same, That the said 
William C. Morris, George Green, John M. Sher- 
rard, and suchother persons as now are, or here- 
after may be, associated with them, and their 
successors, be, and tliey are hereby cunstituted a 
body politic and corporate, in law, by the name 
and style of “The New Jersey Silk Manufacturing 
Company,” for the sole purpose of planting mul- 
berry trees, raising and feeding silk worms, erect- 
ing and establishing manufactories of silk in all 
its various branches, all articles of which silk is 
acomponent part,and dyeing,printing and bleach- 
ing the same; and by that name they and their 
successors shall have power, and continue to be 
a body corporate, and be capable in law of suing 
and being sued, pleading and being impleaded, 
answering and being answered unto, and defend- 
ing and being defended, in all courts and places, 
andin all manner of actions, suits, complaints, 
causes and matters whatsoever; and they and 
their successors may have a common seal, and 
the same may make, alter and change at their 
pleasure; and they and their successors, by their 
corporate name, shall, in law, be capable of buy- 
ing, holding and conveying any lands, tenements. 
hereditaments, goods, wares, and merchandises 
whatsoever, in ssid state, necessary and useful 
for the said corporation to carry on the manu- 
facturing operations above mentioned, and all 
other real estate which shall have been bona 
fide mortgaged to the said corporation by way of 
Security, or conveyed to them in satisfaction of 
debt previously contracted in the course of deal- 
ing, Or purchased at sales upon judgments or de- 
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crees which shall have been obtained for such 
debt; Provided always, that the funds of said 
corporation, or any part thereof, shall not be ap- 
plied, used, or employed, at any time, in banking 
operations. 

Sec. 2. And be it enacted, That the stock, pro- 
perty, and concerns of the said company,shall be 
managed and conducted by five directors, being 
stockholders, one of whom shall be president, 
who shall hold their offices for one year from the 
first Monday of May in every year; and that the 
said directors shall be elected on the last Monday 
of April in every year, at such time and place as 
shall be directed by the by-laws of the said com- 
pany; of which election, public notice shall be 
given ofthe time and place, not less than ten 
days previous, in one of the newspapers printed in 
the county where such election shall be made, 
by such stockholders as shall attend for that pur- 
pose, either in person or by proxy; and their e- 
lections shall be by ballot, and each stockholder 
shall be entitled to as many votes as he shall 
hold shares of the capital stock of said company, 
and the persons having the greatest number of 
votes, being stockholders, shall be directors; and 
if it shall happen at any election for directors, 
that twoor more persons shall have an equal num- 
ber of votes in such manner that a greater num- 
ber than five shall by plurality of votes appear to 
be chosen as directors, then the said stockholders, 
shall proceed to ballot a second time, and by a 
plurality of votes, determine which of the persons 
having an equal number of votes shal! be direc- 
toror directors, so as to complete the whole 
number of five; and the said directors, as soon as 
may be after their election, shall proceed in like 
manner to elect by ballot, one out of their num- 
ber to be their President, and shall at the same 
or some other time, elect an acting manager or 
managers, and such sub-agents, of the said com- 
pany; and if any vacancy or vacancies shall at a- 
ny time happen by death, removal,resigaation, or 
otherwise, among the directors elected, the sec- 
retary, managers orsub-agent, such a vacancy or 
vacancies, shall be filled for the remainder of the 
year, in which they may happen, by such person 
or persons as the remainder of the directors for 
the time being, or the major part of them shall 
appoint. 

Sec. 3. And be «it enacted, That the capital 
stock of said company shall not exceed three 
hundred thousand dollars, and shall be divided 
into shares of fifty dollars each; but it shall nev- 
ertheless be lawful for the said company, when 
and as soon as a sufficient portion of the said 
capital stock shall have been subscribed for and 
paid, or satisfactorily secured to be paid, to pur- 
chase Jand and mulberry trees, and erect the ne- 
cessary buildings and machinery, sufficient to 
commence the said business, and with that capi- 
tal, conduct and carry it on until they sha!l find it 
expedient to extend their capital, which they are 
authorized to do, from time to time, to the amount 
herein before mentioned; and it shall be lawful 
for the directors of said company to call and de- 
mand from the stockholders, respectively, all 
such sums of money by them subscribed, at such 
times and in such proportions as they shall deem 
proper, under pain of forfeiting the shares of said 
stockholders, and all previous payments thereon, 





if such payments shall not be made within sixty. 
days aftera notice requiring such payment, sh 
have been published for that time, in one or more 
newspapers published in the county where such 
payment shall be required to be made, ng 

Sec. 4. And be it enacted, That the stock and 
property of the said corporation, of whatever na- 
ture or kind, shall be deemed personal estate, 
and shall be transferable, in such manner as shall 
be prescribed by the by-laws of said corporation: 
Provided, that no dividend shall be made to and 
amongst the stockholders, except from out of the 
profits of the said corporation. 

Sec. 5. And be it enacted, That in case it 
should at any time happen that an election should 
not be made on the day that, pursuant to this act, 
it oughtto be made, the said corporation shall 
not, for that cause, be deemed to be dissolved, 
but it shall and may be lawful to hid osuch elec- 
tion on such other days, in the manner afore- 
said, as shall be prescribed by the by-laws and 
ordinances of said corporation, and the officers of 
the preceding year shall hold their offices, re- 
spectively, until said election, or until others are 
appointed in their stead, 

Sec. 6. And be itenacted, That a majority of 
the directors, for the time being, shall form a 
board for the transacting of the business of the 
corporation, and shall have power to make and 
prescribe such by-laws, rules and regulations, not 
repugnant to the laws and the constitution of the 
United States, or of this state, as shall appear 
needful and proper, touching the management 
and disposition of the stock, estate, property, ef- 
fects and profits of the said corporation, offices, 
appointments, clerks, managers, sgents, servants, 
salaries and allowances as tothem shall seem ne- 
cessary, and may, at their discretion, remove or 
discharge from their employ, any manage;, agent, 
secretary, clerk, orother person engaged in said 
factories or business, and supply their places by 
the appointment of others in their stead. 

Sec. 7. And be it enacted, That the directors, 
shall, at all times keep, or cause to be kept, at 
their manufactory, or manufactories, proper books 
of accounts in which shall be regularly kept, all 
the transactions of the said corporation, which 
books shall at all times be open to the inspection 
of the stockholders of said company. 

Sec. 8. And be it enacted, ‘That no transfer of 
stock shall be valid, until such transfer shall be 
entered or registered in the book or books, to be 
kept by the president and directors, for that pur- 

ose. 

The 9th and last section provides for the alter- 
ation and amendment of the charter. 





White MULBERRY TREES, 4s well as the Morus 
Multicaulis, are in great demand this spring. 
One gentleman in this town who owns near 
thirty thousand trees, has been offered $30 per 
thousand and refused it. More White Mulberry 
seed will be sown this spring, so far as we can 
learn from different quarters, than has been plan- 
ted for five years, Asan article of profit, aside 
from the design of raising cocoons, we know of 
no more lucrative investment. They can be 
sold any hour for Cash, and the expense of cul- 
twating them is comparatively nothing. In this 
season of scarcity of hay and grass, had our far- 
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mers occupied part of their grounds with mulber- 
ry trees, rather than grazing cattle, the differ- 
ence in their favor would be immensely great. 
The large silk companies going into operation 
this spring will consume all the trees which can 
be purchased. The supply is not half equal to 
the demand. And whether the trees are sold or 
not, is not a matter of much consequence. The 
value of a farm with mulberry trees standing in 
all the waste places, around outhouses and fences 
and in every unoccupied spot, must increase its in- 
trinsic value immensely.—.Vorthampton Cour. 





Sewina-Si.x is selling in this town at $104 
per pound. It is becoming a scarce article, and 
already we feel the necessity of having our North- 
ampton silk company in operation. It has beer 
ascertained by a careful computation, that not 
Jess than $15,000 worth of silk stuffs were sold 
in this town during the yoar 1885. One firm sold 
$4000 worth. Only think of that! Fifteen 
thousand dollars sent out of this single town to 

rchase the one luxurious article of silk! When 
if our farmers had had the business of silk grow- 
ingin their eye five years since, this comfortable 
amount could have just as well been put in their 
own pockets. What one item of produce is there 
raised in the Northampton Meadows which fur- 
nishes an income of $15,000 ?—JVorthampton 
Courier. 





A WAY TO GROW EARLY POTATOES. 
By Mancuniensis. 


On walking out the other afternoon, in com- 
pany with some other friends, we were caught in 
a thunderstorm, and obliged to take shelter in a 
farm-house, the owner of which was known to one 
of the party.—During the storm, the conversation 
turned upon gardening, and our host gave us a 
plan for raising new potatoes, which | send you. 
It may appear strange, but, as he says, he has 
tried it, and found it to answer very well. At all 
events, I think it worthy of consideration and a 
trial. I give his own words, so far as my recol- 
lection serves: 

“] was getting up my potatoes one year, in that 
field below the house, when the thought struck 
me, that by planting the smallest of them again, 
immediately, they would grow, and I should have 
new potatoes veryearly. I resolved to try the 
scheme. I had no hothouse or greenhouse, and 
was therefore to hit on a plan for keeping off the 
frost, which I did as follows. I chose a part of 
the field in which I was working, and made 
trenches along the top and the sides to keep it 
dry, I then covered ita few inches deep with 
litter, and put on a few inches of soil, and plant- 
ed the potatoes, covering them again with soil. 
In order to keep the earth from falling down and 
smothering them, when they began to shoot, ] 
stuck sticks and brush wood over the last layer of 
soil, and put on a quantity of litter, covering the 
whole with soil. One of my neighbors who saw 
me, was surprised, and said he was sure J should 
have nothing in the end, but J told him to come 
again on new year’s day, and we should see. We 
did so, and we opened the bed and found new 

otatoes about the size ofa marble; | then told 
im I would leave it until the 6th of March. | 
did so, and on opening it again, the new potatoes 








were as large as an egg, exceedingly well tasted, 
and quite mealy. J showed some to the garden- 
ers in the neighborhod, who would scarcely be- 
lieve me, when I told them how I had grown 
them.” 

The situation in which they were grown, and 
which I myself saw, was on the north side of a 
hill, in the northern pa:t of Lancashire, not on 
the warmest situation in the world, as you may 
imagine. 

The idea of growing potatoes in the manner 
above stated, is good, but my informant’s 
mode is, | think, capable of improvement. If, 
instead of the side of a field, an old hotbed were 
used, and hoops placed so as to prevent the soil 
from falling down and pressing down on the 
young shoots, which would not grow very high, 
as potatoes when deprived of light do not grow 
so much above-ground as they do naturally, | 
think early potatoes might be raised without any 
expense. I intend totry it, at all events, and 
hope some of your readers will do so likewise. 





PREVENTING THE RAVAGES OF THE BEE-MOTH. 
To the Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural So. : 


Gentlemen :—For four summers past, I have 
had an experiment in hand on the subject of rais- 
ing bees, and preventing the ravages of the bee- 
moth. Az its results, thus far, have been satisfac- 
tory to myself, I will present you with its details, 
and if you think it offers a “satisfactory mode of 
preventing the ravages of the moth,” and may, by 
publication, or otherwise, be instrumental in pro- 
moting the interest of domestic economy, it is at 
your disposal. 

I prepared for the experiment in the spring of 
1831, by making a bee house about seven feet 
square in the south-east corner of my corn house 
chamber. The partition on two sides is of 
double planking, laid so as to break joints; on the 
other two sides of the room, a ceiling of boards is 
put on the inside of the studs and also of the 
rafters of the building, to counteract in some mea- 
sure the eflect of severe heat or cold, or sudden 
changes in the weather. A small door is made 
for entrance on the inside, secured by a hasp and 
staple. The whole is of rough materials, but 
made substantial; tight enough to keep out mice, 
and dark. The cost ofJabor and materials was 
about six dollars. The floor’of the chamber is 
about eleven feet from the ground, and three feet 
below the eaves of the house. Near the 
centre of the room was placed a frame or stand, for 
the reception of the hive, about three feet high, 
made of four upright pieces of scantling fastened 
together with rounds, and of such dimensions that 
the hive divested of its floor board might rest by 
its four corners, on the tops of the scantling, in 
the notches about an inch deep cut from their 
inside corners. The topof the stand is about on 
a level with the top of the beam, along which— 
fronting the south—an aperture about a foot long, 
and half an inch wide, is cut through the lining 
and outside boards, for the passage of the bees, 
and pieces of thin board are laid from the stand to 
the beam for them to travel on. 

The object, so far as respected the moth, was 
to see if bees would not protect themselves from 
its ravages, without any other care than placing 
the hive where they would be likely to have an 


eye upon its outside, and in a sitnation favorable 
for its defence. And this arrangement was adopt- 
ed from an opinion that bees thus situated would 
probably extend their combs around upon the oat- 
sides of the hive, in which case the millers, unless 
they were able to contend succesfully with the 
bees on open ground, would have to seek some 
place other than their favorite one, the outsides of 
the hive, to deposit their eggs. If they were com- 
pelled to take the latter course, the points of con- 
nexion between the hive and other objects being 
small and few, would render it more difficult for 
the young worms to find their way to the hive, 
while from the same causes defence on the part of 
the bees against all such intruders would be more 
easy. 

Having the premises thus arranged, in April} 
purchased a hive of bees of a farmer a few 
miles distant, who had about half a dozen swarms 
that had been kept over winter. His hives were 
mere boxes of rough boards. The crevices, or 
joints, if they could be called such, were large 
and open on the outside and well fitted to accom- 
modate the millers with places of deposit for their 
eggs in the immediate neighborhood of the comb, 
a place which, of all others, they seem most anx- 
iously to seek, as affording the best and perhaps 
the only prospect of good living to their young 
progeny. He had never lost any swarms, by the 
moths, and was notaware that they were about 
his hives until two or three were drawn from a 
crevice in the hive purchased, which was consid- 
ered second or third best; some of his swarms 
appeared rather weak at the time, and I have since 
learned that they were all destroyed by the worms 
and moths before the close of the next season. 


In examining my purchase after it was brought 
home, I found apparently a good swarm of bees, 
and the hive filled with combs. A few moths 
and worms also were found in the crevices and 
under the edges of the hive, which were destroy- 
ed. The hive was then removed from its floor, 
and placed on the stand in the bee house. The 
bees had, previous to this time, (as I believe is 
usually the case where the hive stands on the 
floor, or is exposed to the weather,) confined their 
attention to the inside of the hive. They now 
commenced operations on the outside; and ina 
few days every crevice and joint was sealed up, 
and every rough place on the outer surface that 
might possibly afford accommodations to the mil- 
lers was varnished over. A small piece of board 
that inadvertently had been left on the top of the 
hive cost them considerable labor ; before it was 
discovered they had glued it down to the hive 
with a close joint, and unfitted it in every respect 
for the use of an enemy which was even then in 
possession of a part of the interior of the hive.— 
Of this fact, at the time, I had not a suspicion.— 
As far as could be seen after they were placed on 
the-stand and the lower parts of the combs éx- 
posed to view, all appeared right, and the bees 
went cheerfully to work. They were visited al- 
most daily for some weeks, in which time they 
commenced lengthening down their old combs 
and building new ones on the outsides of the hive. 
In one of these visits, a few dozen of bees were 
observed clustered together on the face of one of 
the combs, as far up as could be well seen, active- 





ly engaged with and about something, the nature 
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of which I could not well determine. In another | together 


day or two, however, the matter was more fully 
explained by something six or eight inches in 
length, dangling from the place of operations ; 
this was removed with a stick, and found to be a 
mass of web. IJntermingled with the web were 
worms, moths, empty cocoons, and dead bees.— 
Most of the bees were fastened firmly with web 
by their heads to the cocoons or cots of the mothe, 
in a transverse position, ahd appeared as though 
they had been entangled and slain, and their 
juices extracted by the moth. In some instances, 
three or four were fixed to one moth, along side 
by side as he lengthened out his shell; that near- 
est his head fresh and evidently a recent capture. 
The whole of the webs, with the matters apper- 
taining, which the bees let down from the hive 
ina few days time, I thought would, if loosely 
thrown in, have nearly filled a quart measure. 


After the expulsion of the moths, the bees con- 
tinued their usual operations, and from that pe- 
riod to the present time seem to have suffered no 
further injury or serious molestation from those 
insects. 

For the two last seasons the door of the bee 
house has been left open during warm weather, 
to give free passage out through an open window; 
their place of entrance not being large enough to 
accommodate their increase of numbers. This 
has given the millers free access to the house at 
all hours; and that they have been present is 
shown by the worms and moths found in and a- 
bout the floor at the foot of the stand beneath the 
hive, and about the ceiling near the place of en- 
trance; but all their attempts at the hive seem to 
have been frustrated. ‘The supervision and vigi- 
lance of the bees have been’extended as well to the 
outside as to the inside of their domicil. In the 
spring of 1833, four small boxes were placed on 
the top of the hive, inverted, with a corner of 
each projecting over for the admission of the bees, 
in the hope that they would fill them with honey. 
Those boxes remain unoccupied to the present 
time, the bees preferring to build below the hive 
rather than above it, but every joint about them, 
inside and outside, however nice it might be, has 
been sealed over with the most jealous care, and 
the whole made fast to the hive in the closest 
manner. Indeed it would seem that unless they 
have been taught necessary measures by experi- 
ence, their instinctive “half-reasoning minds,” 
have dictated a course of proceeding, that is not 
only in itself best calculated, but instituted sole- 
ly, for the purpose of defeating the intention of 
the miller. I cannot but regard it now as a for- 
tunate circumstance that there were moths in the 
hive at the commencement of the experiment, a 
fact that, in connexion with the result, goes far- 
ther than almost any other could go to demon- 
strate fully that bees are equal to the task of de- 
fending themselves from its ravages. For most 
certainly, if a given situation will enable them to 
expel a large number which have previously ef- 
fected a lodgement in the interior of the hive, the 
same situation will enable them to dislodge in- 
dividuals in their earliest approaches; and that 
their exertions will always be measured only by 
their ability in the case, there is perhaps little 
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amount to not far from 25 lbs.; this was 
eut from the outside of the hive, and is probably 
avery small part of what might have been taken 
with safety, or of what is now on hand, and may 
be justly thoughta small return. It will be recol- 
lected, however, that the object was not to get the 
greatest quantity of honey in a given short period 
of time; but to make an experiment with refer- 
ence to the moth; and a few pounds more or less 
could not be considered a compensation for de- 
feat, or hazard of defeat, in the main object; as 
would have been the case by taking too much 
and starving the bees—an event that happened to 
a neighbor of mine a few years since. E 
Bees will probably be more industrious, if their 
stores on hand are moderate, but it is a cruel al- 
ternative, to present them, near the close of the 
season,with being either worked to death, or starv- 
ed to death, as in the case referred to. A dilem- 
ma of that nature*might easily be obviated by 
taking the honey in the spring, after the bees are 
able to get a supply from abroad, instead of taking 
it in the fall, as is usual. And probably all over 
what they want to carry them through the winter, 
may thus be taken from year to year with safety, 
and at the same time it may operate as a sufli- 
cient corrective for the idleness which old swarms, 
“rich and increased in goods,” are said to mani- 
fest. Not having previously kept bees, my 
knowledge on the subject was very limited, and 
from motives of caution no honey was taken out 
the first season. The past season a small quan- 
tity was taken, as I intend to remove the old hive 
and place in its stead one of a better construction 
in the spring. That will remove the old cells 
that have become small and unfitted to perfect the 
growth of young bees, and give place to new ones 
better adapted to the production of bees that are 
large and vigorous, to supply vacancies that “by 
flood or field” are made in the ranks of the old 
ones. And J see no reason why a swarm under 
a course of such treatment, (unless some new 
enemy shall arise,) may not be kept with both 
pleasure and profit for many years. 

The number of bees probably need only be 
limited by the richness and ability of our forests 
and fields, to invite and remunerate their labors, 
and until such limits are exceeded, any one pos- 
sessing a spare garret or loft in house or barn, 
may ata trifling expense enjoy the luxury of a 
yearly supply of fresh honey of his own raising. 

Three entire seasons have now elapsed since 
the moths were expelled from the hive, and as yet 
the millers have given no evidence of ability to 
replace them with another brood. The time, 
considering the attendant circumstances, will pro- 
bably be thought sufficient for a fair test of the 
plan adopted, and if one experiment will warrant 
it, would seem sufficient ground for the opinion, 
that bees, if favorably situated, may safely be left 
to protect themselves from the ravages of those 
insects, without resorting to ecreens or traps of 
any kind to prevent their approach. 


The plan of appropriating a small room to one 
swarm of bees, although not new elsewhere, I be- 
lieve is not common in this section of country.— 
In some respects, | apprehend, it offers advantages 
over the common method, beside that for protec- 
tion from moths. The bees will not be under the 





room to doubt. The quantity of honey taken 
from the hive in the three past seasons would al- 


neccessity of swarming or colonizing for. years, 


and the trouble of hiving, (an item of some con- — 
sequence to those not versed in the business,) or 
the danger of losing young swarms, for a time, at 
least, are obviated. 
J subscribe myself, with great respect, 
Your most obedient servan 5 
WILLIAM CLARK, Jr, 


[From the Ohio Review.] 
PRODUCT OF THE RUTA BAGA. 


Having seen much published upon the su 
of raising Ruta Baga, all of which has fell ron 
of the crop I took last fall from a small piece of 
land, I am induced to give, not only the amount, 
but the manner of cultivating. To give the a- 
mount alone, of any particular crop, without the 
manner of cultivating, is no benefit to any one. 

I had a piece of dry sandy land facing the south, 
which I wished to prepare for a fruit garden; and 
making more rich and level than ] could do by 
ploughing. I therefore covered the ground about 
an inch thick with manure; and with a spade, 
dug and turned in the whole, to the full depth of 
the spade ; taking care that each load was cover- 
ed as soon as possible, after spreading to prevent 
loss by evaporation. This was done, or finished 
the fifth of June. I then waited until I discov- 
ered indications of rain, which I think was on 
the tenth of the same month, when I| immediate- 
ly took a hahd with me, and commenced rakin, 
the ground with an iron tooth rake. I next too 
alarge rake made of three inch scantling,with five 
teeth, fifteen inches apart, and having a man to 
hold, drew it across the ground, the direction 
which I wished to have the rows to run, making 
five marks. After that, we placed one outside 
tooth, in one outside mark, making four marks, 
until the whole was completed. I then dropped 
the seed quite thick in every row except the last 
eight, where I then skipped every other row, 
leaving them thirty inches apart, instead of fif- 
teen. They came upina very few days. I then 
took of gypsum, one part, of ashes two parts, and 
having mixed the same sprinkled about a quart 
per rod on each row. 

‘In five or six days, I thinned them out, so as 
to leave them from four to six inches apart. Ten 
days after, 1 hoed them again lightly, and gave 
them another dressing as before, which was all 
the labour bestowed upon them, until they were 
pulled. 

From five rods of ground planted 15 inches a- 
part, I gathered 61 bushels, measured ina 2 bush- 
el measure, weighing 58 lbs, to the bushel, which 
would make 1952 bushels to the acre, or 118,- 
216 lbs. equal to 50 tons 1216 Ibs. From the 
ground where the rows were 30 inches apart, the 
yield was at the rate of 1424 bushels to the acre, 
the turnips are larger, consequently not quite so 
heavy per bushel. One of the largest weighed 
15 pounds. The above statement may appear 
incredible, still it is true: I was at first loth to 
believe it myself, and went and remeasured my 
measure, examined my figures, and found that all 
was correct, and “that facts were stubborn things.” 

In submitting this to the public, J am influ- 
enced, less from a desire to boast, than from a 
sincere wish to have others communicate the re- 
sult of their experiments in agriculture, thereby 








benefitting community at large.Respectfully yours, 
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Sec. vi. Progress of the Geological Survey of 
the State. 

By referring to the report of the preceding 
year in connection with the account so far fur- 
- nishéd to your Excellency in this, it will be seen 
that the survey of the State, made to this period, 
embraces on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, all 
the counties south of the Chester river, together 
with some preparatory examinations commenced 
in Kent county; and it may be here further stated, 
that as the contemplated map of the State will 
necessarily comprise the two Eastern Shore 
counties in Virginia, forming the extremity of the 
peninsula, it was thought advisable to extend the 
examinations over these counties also, with a 
view of ascertaining, by actual observation, the 
suspected uniformity in the operation of the 
physical causes that have produced the geolowi- 
eal features of this whole section of country, be- 
tween the Chesapeake and the Ocean. Should 
the legislature of Delaware think proper to order 
a survey of that State, similar to the one which 
Maryland is now pursuing, a full account of the 
geology of the great peninsula lying between our 
bay and the Delaware might thus be obtained, 
that could not fail to prove of great interest to 
science. Your Excellency will permit the un- 
dersigned likewise to make, in this place, due 
acknowledgment of attentions and civilities re- 
ceived by him from Thomas R. Joynes, Esq of 
Accomack, and John Eyre, Esq. of Eyre Hall, 
citizens of a neighboring State, who have facili- 
tated the means of obtaining every desirable in- 
formation with the greatest liberality, and have 
moreover extended to him that generous hospi- 
tality so eminently the characteristic of the peo- 
ple of Virginia. 

On the Western Shore of Maryland, the surveys 
comprehend the banks of the Potomac, from the 
Eastern Branch to Point Look-out, comprising a 
portion of Prince George’s, nearly the whole of 
Charles county, and with the examinations on the 
Patuxent, the greatest portion of St. Mary’s coun- 
ty ; besides partial examinations of several spots 
in Prince George’s, Anne Arundel, and Harford, 
referred to in this or the preceding report. 

It will thus appear that twelve out of the nine- 
teen counties of the State have been visited, six 
of which have been thoroughly examined, as far 
at least as the purposes of the survey appear to 
require; two are nearly completed; and in the 
four remaining, examinations that will tend to fa- 
cilitate ulterior researches have been commenced. 

To answer inquiries made from various quar- 
ters, and also to remove misapprehersions, as to 
the duties of the geologist, it may now be stated, 
that the plan of operations for the ensuing sea- 
gon, pursnant to the provisions of the bill order- 
ing the survey, is to continue the examination of 
the districts on tide-water, which it is hoped to 
complete by the end of the next year. Could 
the undersigned do otherwise than execute liter- 
ally, and in so far faithfully, the commission en- 
trusted to him, it would give him infinite pleasure 
to obey calls made for his services in many places 
where objects of acknowledged interest occur, 
and mineral resources appear, that would require 


he cannot take upon himself to swerve from the 
line of his prescribed duty, unless cn the occa- 
sion of some great public advantage to be derived 
thereby, or when the irregularity cannot be the 
cause of any serious delay. For the purpose, 
however, of diffusing the benefits anticipated 
from the survey, and even of gratifying the curi- 
osity of those situated at a distance who believe 
that they are in possession of objects of value, a 
public announcement was made that the under- 
signed would willingly examine, when notin the 
field, any specimens of minerals, ores, marls. 
soils, &c. that should be forwarded to him from 
any part within the limits of the State; and in 
his absence, directions were given to address the 
specimens to M. M. Tyson and Fisher, at Balti- 
more——Mr. ‘T'yson, a gentleman fully conversant 
with the subject, an experienced chemist and 
mineralogist, having been employed by the under- 
signed to communicate any necessary and imme- 
diate information that might be required. On 
this invitation numerous applications have been 
made, none of which have been wilfully neglect- 
ed, and the communications relating to them 
have received as prompt a reply as their nature 
would allow. The result of some examinations 
recently, or from time to time, made, and that 
have not yet been communicated, will be insert- 
ed in an appendix to the present report. 


Next, in reference to the State cabinet, the 
undersigned has to report, that he has continued 
to deposite in it the specimens illustrating the 
geology of the counties that have been traversed, 
together with such objects as have been received 
from other parts of the State, and were deemed 
to possess any interest. But he has not yet 
found leisure to supply, as required by a resolu- 
tion of the legislature, the duplicate collections 
intended to be furnished to the several Colleges 
and Academies of the State. The intention of 
this resolution will. it is believed, be better satis- 
fied, by postponing the distribution until the 
completion of his operations, when entire sets of 
specimens can be furnished, more apt to excite 
interest, and consequently more likely to be pre- 
served, than when received in small and detach- 
ed parcels. 

In conclusion, the undersigned cannot conceal 
from your Excellency that he views with pleasure 
and pride the probable completion of a work, the 
projection of which does honor to the State. It 
is gratifying to find, that wherever he directs his 
steps, the project meets with the unqualified ap- 
probation of his fellow-citizens; and it is no less 
pleasing to discover that it is approved of by the 
intelligent abroad as wellas athome. Although 
Maryland has not been the first State to order a 
geological survey of its territory, it is probably 
owing to the comprehensiveness of the plan 
which was first adopted here, and the popular 
character that it was made to assume in its ori- 
gin by our legislature, more than to any previous 
example, that attention has been directed so 
generally, of late, towards this mode of develop- 
ing the rosources of a country. Since the com- 
mencement of our operations, the States of’ Vir- 
ginia, New Jersey, and Connecticut, have order- 
ed and commenced surveys of their respective 
territory, and the strongest recommendations to 








and New York, have been submitted to the legis- 
latures of these States by their executive officers, 
Other States will, ere long doubtless perceive 
the benefits to be derived from a similar course, 
and each may be expected to flourish, in propor. 
tion as it will afford to its inhabitants the neceg- 
sary information enabling them to take advan- 
tage of the resources that occur within their 
reach, 

But if it be gratifying to know that we have 
planned well, it would be still more grateful were 
we permitted to believe that we have executed 
well. ‘fhe undersigned believes that some good 
has resulted from the researches which he wag 
directed to make :-—-They have been the means 
of creating new incentives to industry, by point. 
ing out facilities, and indicating resources, that 
were not previously known to exist; they have 
elicited inquiry concerning the nature and value 
of things hitherto neglected ; they have enabled 
the citizens of Maryland to form a better esti- 
mate of the value of their possessions, and may 
have in this way contributed to render them more 
attached to their native soil; whilst, at the same 
time, by furnishing a detailed account of the 
physical geography of the State, exhibiting its 
natural susceptibilities, they may be expected to 
invite foreigners to partake of its advantages.— 
These happy results are already beginning to 
manifest themselves; and the undersigned has ac- 
cordingly seen, with deep interest, that inquiries 
have been made from abroad evincing at least a 
more correct impression as to the character and re- 
sources of certain portions of the State than had 
been previously formed. The value of property 
has thus already been enhanced, and must con- 
tinue to increase with the prosperity and popula- 
tion of the State, whose political importance must, 
necessarily, likewise be augmented. 

The undersigned, therefore, has solely to re- 
gret that his abilities may not prove equal to the 
task of developing in their best light all the re- 
sources and ailvantages possessed by the State. 
He feels confident, only as regards the earnest- 
ness of purpose with which he has pursued his 
investigations, desirous of leaving nothing un- 
done to render them as widely beneficial as pos- 
sible, relying upon the liberality of his fellow- 
citizens and that of the government which they 
have instituted, to enable him to complete with 
some credit to himself, with much greater good, 
it is believed, to them, a work that has already 
given some promise of usefulness. 

It is but justice to add, that whatever zeal the 
undersigned had brought to the performance of 
the duties assigned to him, it has been greatly in- 
creased by the interest which your Excellency 
and your Honorable Council have manifested in 
the success of his operations. If there were not 
other motives, this alone would have inspired 
him with those sentiments of profound respect, 
with which he now has the honor to subscribe 
himself 

Your Excellency’s, 
Most ob’t. serw’t. 
J. T. DUCATEL. 

Baltimore, Dec. 29, 1835. 





On Tuesday night last, we had quite a snow 








to be speedily developed; but it is evident that 


institute similar operations in Pennsylvania, Obio, 


storm, and in many places on Wednesday morning 
the snow was nearly an inch in depth. 
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CULTIVATION OF VEGETABLES. 


BROCCOLI. 

Sow cape broccoli from the tenth to the twen- 
tieth of May, and transplant early in July into 

ound in the best order and well manured. 
»§et the plants out in rows two feet and a half 
apart, and two feet distant in the rows. It is sel- 
dom the black grub meddles much with plants 
get out so late in the season as this; but they 
must be carefuliy examined every morning, and 
wherever any are seen cut off, the grub must be 
hunted and killed, and the vacancy filled up from 
the seed-bed, in which a few plants should al- 
ways be left for a reserve. The ground must be 
kept constantly loose and clean, by frequent hoe- 
ings, and towards the end of August, some of 
them will likely begin to flower. In the begin- 
ning of September, more will begin to show ; 
and from the middle of the month, until the mid- 
dle of November, they produce one continual 
succession of flowers. The degree of frost they 
withstand, without sustaining the least injury, 
when they are in the highest state of flowering, 
is astonishing ; and the most singular and inva- 
luable characteristic of this plant is, the great 
length of time which is contained, between their 
first beginning to flower, and their final termina- 
tion—and that, too, from the same seed, sown at 
the same time, and the plants all treated precisely 
in the same manner.” 

If it is desired to have a succession of the dif- 
ferent varieties of broccoli and cauliflower. 
Bridgeman recommends the erection of a sort of 
temporary green-houses, made out of rough 
boards, and the rvof partly glazed. In this, with 
care, the more tender kinds can be carried thro’ 
the winter, and by being planted out early, they 
will soon be fit for the table. 

Broccoli may be secured through part of the 
winter by taking them up in November, disturb- 
ing the roots as little as possible, and laying them 
in slopingly with their heads towards the north, 
only a few inches above the ground, and about 
eighteen inches asunder. By this means the 
crown of the plant lying low, is soon covered and 
protected by the snow, which falls previously to 
long and severe frosts ; the plant is also rendered 
tougher in fibre, and hardier, by the check re- 
ceived in this last removal. 

Boil briskly in plenty of water, with a little 
salt, about fifteen minutes, and eat them with 
the gravy from the meat or melted butter. 

CAULIFLOWER. 

This vegetable is extremely delicate, and is 
esteemed equal to young peas and the Lima 
beam. However, a great deal depends upon 
the cooking, and its excellence may be de- 
stroyed by an ignorant or careless manner of 
preparing it for the table. Cut when close and 
white, and of the middle size; trim off some of 
the outside leaves; cut the stalk off flat at the 
bottom, and let it lie in salt and water a little 
while. Put it into boiling water with a handful 
of salt in it; have plenty of water, and keep the 
vessel uncovered ; skim the water well; a small 
cauliflower willtake about fifteen minutes, and a 
large one twenty; take it up as soon as a fork 
will enter the stem easily, a minute or two long- 
er boiling will spoil it. Eat it with the gravy 
from the meat, or with melted butter, It is re- 





commended by some to boil it in a close linen 
cloth; but this is liable to injure thé color. 
There is rather an odd receipt given in the Do- 
mestic Encyclopedia, but we cannot speak of it 
from experience. “Let the cauliflower first be 
parboiled ; next they must be immersed in cold 
hard water, for some time, till they are. nearly 
wanted for the table; then on being boiled fora 
few minutes, they will become more firm and 
crisp than if cooked in the usual manner.” 

We now pass on to the process of cultivation, 
which ought more naturally to have preceded the 
culinary development; but as no true horticul- 
turist will reckon his “chickens before they are 
hatched,” this slight deviation from the establish- 
ed order of events, we hope will not lead to any 
disastrous consequences. 

Sow about the middle of September in an open 
border, and give moderate waterings if the wea- 
ther be dry. About the end of October trans- 
plant into a good frame, after cutting the long 
tap roots with a sharp knife, and put the plants 
four inches apart each way. Water gently, put 
on the lights, and shade them a few days. Be- 
fore the cold weather sets in, apply a good out- 
side lining of horse dung round the frame; and 
when it becomes severe, the frame must be co- 
vered with boards and salt hay, or bags, or straw 
mats, sufficient to keep out the frost. Admit air 
and light freely, to prevent the plants being 
drawn up weak, at the same time you must be 
careful not to freeze them. In soft mild days, 
take off the lights entirely. Towards the mid- 
dle of March, the weather will probably allow of 
the frame being fully exposed every day, but run 
sash on when it storms, and cover the frame at 
night when frosty. About the tenth of April, pre- 
pare the final beds for the plants to flower in, 
by digging and manuring them well. The 
ground need not be raked, if it be well broken 
and dung level,as raking is apt to make it crust 
over. Watera little before transplanting, if the 
weather be dry, and raise each plant with a ball 
of earth, which you must take great care not to 
break, as it is of great importance to the success 
of the cauliflower that its growth should not be 
checked at this period. Plant two feet or two 
feet and a halfapart each way. “Should any of 
the plants be attacked by the black grub-worm, 
examine them every morning for ten or twelve 
days; and when any of them are cut off, search 
for the worm near the plant, and kill it, as it will 
be found within two or three inches of the stem, 
and half an inch below the surface ; then replace 
the plant. If you suffer them to escape, they 
will gather strength, and quickly destroy a whole 
planting.”— Wilson. 

CELERY. 

Sow about the middle of April, in a rich moist 
soil; if not rich, make it so by digging in fresh 
vegetable mould or short well rotted manure. 
Dig deep, and rake it fine and smooth. Sow the 
seed liberally all over the surface, and beat the 
bed evenly and firmly with a clean spade; then 
sift on a covering of a quarter of an inch of 
earth, and it will vegetate as soon as cabbage 
seed. Towards the last of May, set the. plants 
out into a nursery bed, three inches apart, which 
must be again set out; those for fall use in the 


through the winter, about the last of that month 
or the beginning of August. ‘To describe the 
manner of trenching and the subsequent process 
properly, would require too much space; we 
therefore refer to Fessenden, or any other book 
on the kitchen garden. ' 

Celery is a hardy biennial plant, a native of 
Britain, and known in its wild state by the name 
of smallage ; it is frequently by the side of ditches 
and near the sea. The whole plant has a rank, 
coarse taste, and the effects of cultivation in pro- 
ducing from it the mild and sweet stalks of cele- 
ry, are nota littleremarkable. A head of celery 
was dug up near Manchester, which measured 
four fect six inches in length. Slices of the root 
of the celeriac are used in soups, and the Ger- 
mans. use them as a common salad after they 
have been boiled and become cold: eat them 
with oil and vinegar.— Loudon. 

s —_ ————=— | 
BANK NOTE TABLE. 

Corrected for the Farmer & Gardener, by Samuel Wio- 
chester, Lottery & Exchange Broker, No. 94, corner of 
Baltimore and North streets. 

U. S. Bank, ..+++++++++parl| VIRGINIA. 

Branch at Baltimore,..--do| Farmers Bank of Virginiadag 

Other Branches....-+**+-do| Bank of Virginia,.......+++d0 

MARYLAND. \Branch at Fredericksburg,de 








Banks in Baltimore,...--par| Petersburg,..++++++ee++++d0 


Hagerstown,.+ sessccseeeeda 
Frederick, «+ +eeesseeeeee+dO), 
Westminster, «.-sseeseees do 
Farmers’ Bank of Mary’d, do 


Norfolk,- odesnceerto totes 
Winchester,..++.+++0.0+00 dO 
Lynchburg, ....+- ooce Ge 
Danville,......++++. do 








first week in July, and those intended to be kept 


Do. payable at Easton,...do| Bank of the Valley,....do 
Salisbury,...-. 5 per ct. dis.|/Branch at Romney,..... & 
Cumberland,...+++ee.+++.a|| Do. Charlestown, . 
Millington,....+++ eooeseeedo|| Do. Leesburg,...... o 
DISTRICT. \Wheeling Banks, ..... 1ia2 
Washington, Ohio Banks, generally 24a3 
Georgetown, > Banks, 4. |, New Jersey Banks gen. 1ja2 
Alexandria, New York City, ...++4 +4 
PENNSYLVANIA. | New York State,... . 24 
Philadelphia,..+++++++++-+4a||/ Massachusetts, .» ... +. 4 
Chambersburg,..«+++0+++. it Connecticut, teeeeee - 
Gettysburg .ssseeseseeees do New Hampshire, . .. 
Pittsburg, «+++... eoelda2 Maine, ... «+++ 0 
Wath, 02066%6 ia) Rhode Jsland,.....- 2a2% 
OtherPennsylvania Bks. 1402 North Carolina, tenes 
Delaware [under $5]....3a4 South Carolina,..... 24a3 
Do. [over 5]...eeee ba? Georgia, _ 
Michigan Banks,........-5a New Orleans.....+.- : 
Canadian do....+eeeeee! ) ° 














‘i BALTIMORE PROVISION MARKET. 
) PER. | FROM.| TO- 
APPLES, +ccccccccccccecccecescovess| barrel, 








Bacon, hams,new, Balt. cured-+++|pound.| 15 17 
Shoulders, ++++ edO+++eeees “ 12 
Middlings,++++++dOseeerees| 66 13. 14 
Assorted, country,-.+eses- PS Bair 134 


Burrer, printed, in lbs. & half lbs.) « 20 25 
oe “ 20 22 


ROI], secesccecrerccseess 


Civer, eeeeeeeee eeeceeee eeeeeenees barrel. — age 
Catves, three to six weeks old.--+| each. | 4 50 | 6 00 
Cows, new milch, «-eesesereesoeee * 117 00 |30 00 
ls PE eecccee ee “ 8 00 |12 00 

Corn Meat, for family use,--...--|100Ibs.| 1 68 | 1 75 
Cuor Rye, covrcccesccccccecs| §% | mm | 1.87 
Ecos, seeeeeee OOP eeeereeeeeeeserense dozen. ee 12 
Fisn, Shad, No. 1, Susquehanna, |barrel.| 7 75 | —— 
No. 2, + 6 75 —_— 

Herrings, salted, No. 1,......) ‘* | —— | —— 
Mackerel, No. 2, 9 25;—--No. 3} “ | —— | 6 50 
Cod, SAltEd,-crerescscveeses ewt. 3 00 3 25 











LARD, coccccccccocccsscsesceeesses/pound. 15 





RUFFLE OATS, 


rt seed, oa at poe wacpions po tee 
posito ight street, Baltimore, by application te 
mba’, JAMES MOORE. 





LTIMORE PRODUCE MARKET. 


€F These Prices are carefully corrected every Mowpar. 


nom | 
1 25 

8 00 

83 








! | ree. 
Beans, white field, ---+++-++++++++|bushel. 
PLB, on the hoof, ..+++++++++++! 100Ibs. 
x llow, pmnemenapenccsce aaa 
‘ 





Corres, Virginia, db ge ian aia 
North Carolina,..-+-++++ 


Pearuens, eeeeeeseeeeoeereeeeereee 
Fuaxseep, PTeTTT Ieee 

Fiovn&Mear—Best wh. wh’t fam. 

Do. do. baker’s...... 

Do. do. Superfine,.... 

Super How. st. in good de’d 

- ‘* wagon price, 

City Mills, extra,....+- «++ 

Do 


pound. 

“ 

“ 
und. 
lode 
barrel. 

“ 

“c 

“ 

“ 

“c 

eeeeeererereees se 
“ 
“ 


hhd. 
bbl 


R O,eeree 
In-dried Meal, in hhds. 
do. in bbls. 

Grass Szeps, red Clover, -.....+- 

ro of the north) 

Ore grreeeeceee eeeeecere 

Tall meadow Oat,..-++++++- 

Herds, or red top,...++ 
Har, in bulk,..--. 
Hear, country, dew rotted,....... 
“*s water rotted, 

Hoes, on the hoof,..-sesseseeseess 

Slaughtered,......+.. bee 

Hoes—first BOTt core ee eeeeeeeeeere 

BOCONA, oe seececcscecceceses 
refuse, eeeeeeeereee 

Lime, eeeeeeeeerereeeeeeeree . eee 
Mosraap Seep, Domestic, 
ATS, eeeeeeeeeeeeeereeee 

Peas, red er, 

Black eye,...- 











gt eeeeerccovesetesecoces 
Praster Panis, in the stone, 
Ground, «++++e+0. 
Parma Curista Bean, 
GE, severereecces eeeerereree eeeee 
Rrs, eeeeeeeereseoecs 
Susquehannah, 
Tosacco, crop, common,..-++++++++ 
** brown and red,.... 
fine red, -- 
wrappery, suitable 
for segars, 
yellow and red, ... 
= yellow,+ «++. 
ne yellow, «-+.s.. 
Seconds, as in quality, .. 
«¢ ground leaf, ... 
Virginia, .....++- coerce 
Rappahannock,....++++. 
Kentucky, «+.+++++ 
Warsar, white, 
Od, cecccccccccece 
Wausxer, Ist pf. in bbls 
“ 





“cc 
“ 


eeeeeeee 


10 00 
8 00 
12 90 
16 00 
5 00 
8 00 
7 00) 14 00 


“ 
“ 
“ 





~ 00 
1 40 
1 30! 
| 384 

354 


14 00 
1 50 
1 40 





Hlon. 
in bhds..... «. 

wagon price, 
Wacow Faricurs, to Pittsburgh,. 
To Wheeling,. 


- 34 
100 Ibe| 2 75 
” $3 00 
washed. un towa 
5506830 32 
5528 30 
4826 28 


“ 
—_— 


Woot, Prime & Saxon Fleeces, ... 
Full Merino,.....+++s++ eee 
Three fourths Merino,...... 
One half dOreceverers 4524 26 
Common & one fourth Meri. 4022 24 
Pulled,..ccvcccccccsccceccce 4023 24 

Ss meeeitiineiiaiinn 
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SPENDID DOUBLE DAHLIAS, &c. 
M. PRINCE & SONS, have received five collee- 
tions of Dablias from Europe selected from the 
most celebrated establishments there, and compriging the 
very elite of all that have been brought into notice there 
during the last two years. These will be furnished at the 
most moderate rates. Of the other varieties they have a 
great stock comprising a great number of choice varieties 
that are yet sold at high rates elsewhere, but which we 
emt offer at $3, $4, and $5 per dozen, according to the 

inds. 


Priced Catalogues will be sent to every applicant, and 
orders for Trees, Plants, or for Garden, Agricultural, and 
Flower Seeds will receive the utmost attention. 
Linnean Garden & Nurseries, Flushing, near New York. 

April 12 2t 
THE VIRGINIA CORN AND COB CRUSH- 
ER AND GRINDER. 


a subscriber having obtained a general privilege 
(and for certain territory an exclusive right) to make, 





use, and vend to others to be used, the Patent VIRGI- | P 


NIA CORN AND COB CRUSHER AND GRINDER, 
which was recently noticed in the Farmer and Gardener, 
is now manufacturing them, and will be prepared, ina 
few days to furnish this useful Machine, made in the best 
style.—Price $75. 

This Machine is constructed principally of cast-iron, is 
made in the most substantial and durable manner, and is 
not easily put out of order. With the application of a 
two horse-power, it is competent to reduce from 15 to 20 
bushels of corn and cob to a suitable state to mix with cut 
straw, corn stalks, hay, or fodder, in an hour; and by 
hand-power, from 4 to 6 bushels an hour. 

Those who have been accustomed to the feeding of 
stock need not to be told, for they are already aware, that 
the advantages of such a Machine, on a large estate where 
many domestic animals are kept, are almost incalculable; 
and to those who have small establishments it will prove 
of great value, as, besides saving at least three-fifths of 
the feed, it will enable them to dispense with the necessi- 
ty of sending their grain to mill to be chopped. 

JAS. MOORE, 
Maryland Agricultural Repository, 
Light st. Baltimore. 


GARDEN SEED. 

"7h E subscriber has just received his general supply of 

fresh Garden Seeds from the Messrs. Landreth’s of 
Philadelphia—those for retailing bearing their label adn 
warranted. The Messrs. Landreths grow the most of 
the seeds they vend, and theirs is the oldest and probably 
the most extensive establishment in this country, and 
their seeds have no rival as to quality. Orders from 
country dealers will be supplied at short notice. Cata- 


logues furnished gratis. 
JONATHAN S. EASTMAN. 
March 29 eow 


mh 22 








WRITING!! 
# ADIES and Gentlemen residing in the country, and 
who may be desirous of improving their hand wri- 
ting in a short time, are informed that on their visiting Bal- 
timore, if they will call at Mr. Needham’s WRITING 
ACADEMY, No. 146, Market street, between the Muse- 
um and St. Paul's street, they can have their writing 
changed from an awkward, cramped and illegible scrawl, 
to a beautiful, expeditious and uniform mercantile or e- 
pistolary hand in the short space of a few hours for the 
trifling sum of five dollars. Mr. N. promises to do more 
in the short time above specified towards eradicating 
vicious habits than by the ordinary method can be done 
in twelve years, or forfeit the sum of $500. The following 
is a testimonial from several of his — in Baltimore: 
We the undersigned Pupils of Mr. NEEDHAM, (Mer- 
ehants and Residents of Baltimore) take this method of 
publicly ee our perfect satisfaction of the improve- 
ment already made in our Writing, and pronounce him 
to be equal, if not superior in talents as a Teacher of Pen- 
manship to any one with whom we are acquainted : 
Messrs.—James M. Riley——-Charles Kettlewell. Jr.— 
Edward Lea—Joseph Price—George Thompson—Fran- 
cis Fairbairn— James Somervell— R. S. Harlan—E. 
Cook, Jr.—John Thomas Woed—James Lord—Thomas 
R. Brice— William Cooper—Jacob Burnett — Edward 
Bolton—George Russell.—Misses—Mary Ann Power— 





[April 12, 1836 


ee 
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FIELD & GARDEN SEEDS, &e. 
WARRANTED GROWTH, 1835. 


HE subscriber has just received and is now opening 5 
large and superior assortment of GARDEN and Rage 
FizLpseeds, growth 1835. 

All those seeds which can be raised to advantage in this 
country, are saved by careful seed raisers at the Clairmon 
Seed Gardens, near this city. Seeds which are found ng 
cessary to import are principally from the south of Euro 
where they become so well matured, that their vitality ig 
reserved much longer than those obtained from the S 
mid climate of England. 

Of the endless variety of Cabbages, Lettuce, Peas, Beans, 
Cucumbers, &c., none are retained but such as are known 
to be truly excellent. 

The most prominent seeds received, and in store, are 

250 bushels Garden Peas of various sorts. 

95 bushels Dwarf and Pole Beans. 

2000 Ibs. Cabbage Seeds. About 35 fine sorts, among 
which are the Scotch Early York, London Battersea, Flat 
Dutch, Globe Savoy, Early Harvest, &c. 

150 lbs. Cucumber seed, about 12 sorts, among which 
are Keene’s Long Green, Long Green Turkey, &c. 

1800 Ibs. Radish seeds—principally of Short top Scarlet, 
Yellow and Red Turnip. 

300 Ibs. Beet and Mangel wurzel Sed. 

50 lbs. Green Curled Borecole, or Scotch Kale, purple 
curled—blue curled, &c. 

35 lbs. Cauliflower and Brocoli—best European sorts. 

200 Ibs. Carrot seed—for garden and field. 

75 lbs. Lettuce seed—the curled Silecia, large white or 
Lazy, brown Dutch and Malta, are best sorts, the latter 
particularly fine for forcing. 

270lbs. Onion seed—several French and American sorts 

Also—Tart Rhubart seed, Tomato, Egg plant, Squash, 
Black and Orange Salsafy, Spinach, Peppers, Ockra, Flag 
Leek, Cress, Celery, Endive, &c. 

FIELD SEED. 

60 bush. English and Italian Rye grass seed. 

50 do Green Stward grass, for yards, &c. 

1,200lbs. Scarlet Trefoil or clover, Trifolium Incarnatum 

800 lbs. Lucerne or French clover. 

50 bush. English and Poland gats. 

250 lbs. Skinless or Huskless oats—new—great product. 

150 bush. best English and American Early Potatoes. 

100 lbs. Gama Grass seed —this grass bears cutting eve 
ry 15 days, and of course the product is immense. 

50 bush. White and Yellow Field corn. 


ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. Seedsman, 
Light st. near Pratt. 





IMPROVED DURHAM SHORT-HORN CAT- 
TLE. 
M®. POWEL'’S entire stock of high bred Improved 
Durham Short Horns, imported or bred by him, 
will.be sold at auction on SATURDAY the 23d of April 
next, at nine o’clock, A. M. at Powelton, on the Schuyl- 
kill opposite to Philadelphia. 

Among them are—Ten young Bulls and nine Heifers, 
principally derived from anima!s, selected by Mr. Powel 
in England, in 1831. But one sale having been made 
for the last two years, the cattle ee reserved for 
the present sale. mh 29 4t* M. HUGHS. 


FOR SALE ON MODERATE TERMS. 
4 oe editor of the Farmer and Gardener has for sale 
two most beautiful Devonshire Bulls, rising three 





years of age each, of pure and celebrated blood. Also, 


one Bull 4 yearsold, a cross between a full bred Durham 
bull anda pure Devon cow. This noble animal com- 
bines ina remarkable d the good points of both 
breeds. To gentlemen of the south who may desire to 
improve their stocks of cattle, the present is an opportu- 





Margaret Ross—Georgiana Tilghman—and Mrs. Eliza- 
both’ M. Stetson. * March 29. 


nity rarely to be met with. All letters to the editor up- 
on the subject must be post paid. de 22 








